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Cologne. —The Rhine.— Mayence.—Having 
arrived at Cologne in the afternoon, we were 
surprised to find the whole population in the 
streets, apparently coming from one direction, 
as though they had been out of town and 
were returning home, after some entertain- 
ing exhibition. On inquiry we found that 
they had witnessed the ascent of four balloons 
on the opposite side of the river. It was First- 
day, but in Catholic countries the fetes gener- 
ally occur on that day. Many persons attend 
morning service, in the “churches,” which are 
always open, and then the religious duties of 
the day are considered at an end. 

Our hotel stood in the very shadow of the 
Dom Kirche, the great Cathedral, which had 
been six hundred years in building, and is still 
unfinished, the scaffolding standing around 
one side of the exterior, as it had done for all 
that time. Within the last thirty years more 
than two millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended upon it, and it is approaching com- 
pletion. The historical crane which for 400 
years constituted one of the landmarks of 
Cologne, was removed in 1868. Fluted, and 
carved, and ornamented as it is, the exterior 
pales and dwindles in comparison with the 
magnificence within. And yet when I looked 
up at those lofty arches above my head, which 
intermingle their delicate tracery as grace- 
fully as do forest leaves in primeval woods, 
and at the stained windows glowing in richest 
colors, I had never before been so painfully 
impressed with the poverty of the spiritual 
life around me, with the paucity of religious 
thought, which could reach no higher than 
to a painted image of the Virgin, or weary- 
looking saint, on which to repose entire faith 
for protection in danger, or deliverance from 
any evil. Ifin the great dome above us, sub- 
limity and beauty had reached their utmost 
limit, had not superstition also instituted a 
kind of fetish worship beneath its gloom? 
And yet here, and elsewhere, [ was comforted 
in believing that in every heart, in every 
clime, God has placed a swift witness for him- 
self, which testifies against sin, and clearly 
reveals to man his condition in the Divine 
sight, and that in every nation “he that 
feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted of Him.” 


he chapel behind the altar contains the| proved to be a most agreeable and enteftain-!listening to this grand reverberation. 
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reputed bones of the three wise men of the 
East, the Magé who came with their gifts to 
the infant Saviour. These bones, spurious 
of course, were brought from Milan, when 
Frederic Barbarossa took that city, and were 
presented to the archbishop of Colozne. 

At Ursula is a religious structure which is 
noted as containing the bones of that saint, 
an English princess, who, according to the 
legend, when on her return from a pilgrimage 
to Rome was barbarously murdered with her 
11,000 virgin attendants. Their bones are 
here preserved; and as these hideous relics 
meet the eye beneath, above, around, are 
built into the walls and displayed in gaunt 
array in glass cases, we felt no desire to see 
them. The childish tales of the monks have 
here outraged probability to an exceeding de- 
gree, but their story is not more incredible 
than the assertion that among the relics of 
these virgins stands one of the stone vessels 
which held the water that was turned into 
wine at the marriage of Cana. 

We took the American steamer next morn- 
ing for Mayence, and were fairly embarked 
upon the Rhine, “The German Rhein,” of 
which the Germans are so passionately fond 
and proud, and as for many miles after we 
went on board, we saw nothing but rather 
low, uninteresting shores, there was ample 
time for an inspection of the sceneimmediately 
around us. Travellers from many nations 
were assembled there, conspicuous among 
them, a party consisting of a German lady 
and her daughter, the former knitting most 
industriously, the favorite occupation of the 
nation, for the Germans do knit in the street, 
and at home, at theshop doorand in the market 
places, every where it seemed where that use- 
ful art could be carried on,—and so our fellow 
traveller knit away through the finest scenery 
on the Rhine, without deigning to glance at 
the noble river or at any thing upon its banks, 
until dinner was announced, which broke the 
spell. Buta fit of loneliness was for the first 
time making its approaches felt—not home- 
sickness, but utter, dreary loneliness, such as 
must and will overtake almost every traveller 
at times. Just then, as I was endeavoring to 
recognize the fact that we were embarked 
upon the most beautiful and classic river of 
Europe, and feeling quite unable to do so, I 
suddenly felt a soft little hand slipped silently 
into mine. I| turned my head and recognized 
the eldest child of 2 party of three, whom we 
had met in Brussels a day or two before. He 
was quite too timid to greet me in any other 
fashion, but “speech is silvern, silence golden,” 
in some cases. 
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ing companion. Then followed our acquain- 
tance of the day before at Brussels, Harriet L., 
the young aunt of our small companion. The 
whole family had spent the preceding winter 
at Heidelberg, to perfect the children in Ger- 
man. The youngest child, about two years 
old, was uniformly addressed by his mother 
and aunt in that language. I do not think 
he understood any English words. Our party 
was now complete and our loneliness vanished 
in time for us to admire 


“The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly coals 
Between the banks which bear the vine.” 


The hills were often terraced and covered 
with vines to the top, which are generally 
fastened to a stake and cut down to a height 
of five or six feet; and consequently do not 
present a very graceful appearance. But the 
highest peaks on both sides of the river were 
almost always crowned by an old ruin, and 
our guide books were in almost ceaseless 
requisition to enable us to find the name; such 
rushing from one side of the boat to the other! 
“Oh do look, quickly, there,—that is Roland- 
sech, and here on thisisland which we are pass- 
ing is the Convent of Nonnenunth, the Ursuline 
nunnery occupying the site of the one in 
which the betrothed bride of Roland took 
refuge, when she heard of the false report of 
his death at the battle of Roncesvalles!” That 
this famous nephew of Charlemagne did reside 
here in his lonely castle, as a hermit, is one 
of the “ Legends of the Rhine.” The Empress 
Josephine interceded with Napoleon for the 
nuns, so the convent buildings remain as they 
were, embowered in trees, on this beactiful 
island in the middle of the stream. Then 
there was Stolzenfels and Lahneck, a pic- 
turesque old ruin, bought by an Englishman 
who has repaired it, and the old town of Cob- 
lentz, at which we merely paused for a few 
minutes. We were now entering upon the 
finest scenery, which became bolder every mile 
that we advanced. The bristling fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein, the ‘‘ Broad Stone of Honor,” 
is seen to great advantage near Coblentz, its 
long white walls gleaming in the afternoon sun. 

Soon we espied the castle of Marxburg, and 
the two castles of Sternberg and Liebenstein, 
called the Brothers; then the strongholds of 
the “ Cat” and the “‘ Mouse.” In this case I be- 
lieve the “‘ mouse” destroyed the “cat.” Just 
above St. Goar is the fortress of the Rheinfels, 
perhaps the most extensive on the well guard- 
ed river. We saw several rafts on their way, 
but not very large ones, and with few people 
upon them. It was interesting to remember 


We picked up a copy of the ‘“‘ Legends of|that this method of transporting timber was 


the Rhine” which lay on the cushioned seat 
beside us, when a young man approached 
whom we soon discovered to be the owner of 
the book, and also one of our own country- 
men, who had been a long time abroad. He 
sat down by J., and entering into conversation, 


introduced by the Germans on the Hudson and 
St. Lawrence rivers. Just above St. Goar 
the black rocks of the Lurleiberg project their 
dark masses into the stream. The echo of 
the Lurlei is said to repeat itself fifteen times, 
but our noisy boat gave us no ee te 
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shadows of the evening were approaching, 
adding slightly to the mysterious awe with 
which we approached the whirlpool in the 
turn of the river. The perils of this spot and 
the echo in combination, were quite sufficient, 
in a superstitious age, to account for the story 
of the beautiful siren who haunted the rock, 
and beguiled the passing boatman with her 
melodious voice, only to destroy him in the 
dreaded whirlpool ! 

Scheenberg castle recalled memories of the 
famous marshal of that name, (changed to 
Schomberg) the faithful friend of William 
ILI. of England who figured at the battle of 
the Boyne, and when the shadows deepened a 
little more, up rose the little square tower of 
Bishop Hatto, in which tradition says, he 
took refuge when the rats came to devour him 
for bis wickedness in burning the women and 
children who came to beg corn of him. 

“ Tn faith ’tis an excellent bonfire, quoth he, 
And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
For ridding it in these times forlorn, 

Of rats that only consume the corn.” 

When he was told that all his great store 
of corn was eaten up by the rats, and that an 
army of them was approaching his house 

“ }’ll go to my tower on the Rhine, replied he, 

’Tis the safest place in Germany, 

The walls are high and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong, and the water deep !” 
“ But on came the rats, 

And whetted their teeth against the stones, 

And then they picked the bishop’s bones.” 

Soon after our boat stopped at Bingen, “ fair 
Bingen on the Rhine,” where a number of 
passengers landed, and I could not help con- 
jecturing how many of them made this a 
stopping place, because it had been so sweetly 
sung by one of our favorite English poets, for 
the town itself does not present many claims 
to the attention of the tourist. It was quite 
dark when we approached Mayence, where 
we remained for the night. In the morning 
rose early, and as is usually the case in every 
place we have yet been, one cannot have 
breakfast much before half-past eight or nine, 
I spent an bour or more exploring the ancient 
city, and regretted we could not make a longer 
stay. Winding my way from the river bank, 
near which our hotel stood, through dark and 
narrow streets [ came out into an open market 
place, where a very busy traffic in fruit and 
vegetables was carried on. The venders were 
mostly women from the country, dressed very 
much alike, each one with a small handker- 
chief on the head and pinned under her 
chin. Fine plums of various colors, very de- 
licious, and quite cheap, abounded. The 
women were busy and cheerful, strong and 
active, and their unceasing gossip under the! 
clear sky, and in the pure, sweet air of this 
open market, rendered it a pleasant and a 
lively scene. Some of the women smiled and 
nodded in recognition of my claims as a stran- 
ger, and displayed their fine fruit and flowers 
with great pride. I did not see a thing ex- 
posed for sale that we do not cultivate, and 
missed many things that abound with us. 
Not far from this place I came upon a fine 
statue of Guttenberg, the inventor of moveable 
types. Mentz as the Germans call it, was the 
cradle of the art of printing. The statue was 
modelled by Thorwaldsen, the expense being 
defrayed by contributions from all parts of 
Europe. 

Mayence too, claims the honor of effecting 



































































































































continent was under the control of the robber 
chieftains inhabiting the castles in the be- 
ginning of the 13th century. 
energetic citizens of this place was chiefly in- 
strumental in instigating Rudolph of Haps- 
burg to destroy these haunts of tyranny, and 
thus free the country from their exactions. 
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One of the 


(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend” 


Some Remarks on, and Illustrations of the Doctrine of 


Immediate Revelation. 


“Truth is not local, God alike pervades 
And fills the world of traffic, and the shades, 
And may be feared amid the busiest scenes, 
Or scorned, where business never intervenes.” 


So writes the Christian’s favorite poet; and 
the Apostle Paul, in his epistle to Titus, tells 
us in language still more clear and emphatic, 
that the “ Grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion, hath appeared to all men, teaching us, 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present wor!d.” 
sions, as well as from the influence of Truth 
on our own minds, we are led in measure, to 
comprehend the extent of benevolence em- 
braced in the great plan of Redemption ; that 
whilst great comfort, strength, and encourage- 
ment is undoubtedly to be derived from the 
frequent daily perusal, in a reverential state of 
mind, of the Holy Scriptures, there is placed 
in the heart of every accountable being ; those 
who have not, as well as those who have the 
written letter ; a measure of the Holy Spirit, 
or the Light of Christ, which will, if waited for | 
in the silence of all human reasoning and im- |e : 
plicitly obeyed, be found sufficient to guide|scious that our best impulses need not only 
the soul safely through all the storms and| Wisdom to direct them, but character to up- 
trials of this life, to a haven of rest and peace | hold them and preserve their purity and fresh- 
in that which is to come. 


From these expres- 


restoration, following the days of Parliament 
rule under the two Cromwells, he was ap. 
pointed by those in authority to proceed to 
where Charles II. was in exile, and escort 
him back to England to resume his throne, 
He is described in the ancient record, “as 
having been chief magistrate of the city of 
Aberdeen. A man of great account as to re- 
ligion, among the highest professors all along.” 
He became a member of the Society of Friends 
by convincement, about the year 1662, and to 
use his own language, “ when he first beard 
God had raised up a people in England direct- 
ing all to his pure light, spirit and grace in 
their own hearts, as the most sure teacher, 
and leader into all truth, religion and worship, 
his very heart did leap within bim for joy.” 
In his last sickness, just before his close, he 
remarked, “It was his great joy and comfort 
in that trying hour, that ever he had been 
counted worthy to bear a testimony to and 
suffer for that invaluable principle of Christ’s 
inward appearance in the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men, visiting all by his light, grace, 
and good spirit, which convinceth of sin.” 

(To be continued.) 





Effects of Compassion. 

We cannot too greatly honor the sentiment 
of compassion for suffering which rises invol- 
untarily in the human heart, and the impulse 
which naturally follows to relieve it. This 
it is which has given rise to the many noble 
enterprises to help and benefit mankind, and 
serves to bind us together in the enduring 
ties of common humanity. We are all con- 


ness. The enthusiasm of generosity is speci- 


Perhaps the view of this great plan, so full ally liable to be dampened by disappointing 


“Ts virtue then, unless of Christian growth, 
Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or both ? 
Ten thousand sages lost in endless wo, 
For ignorance of what they could not know ? 
That speech at once betrays a bigot’s tongue :— 
Charge not a God with such outrageous wrong. 
Truly not I—the partial light men have, 
My creed persuades me, well employed, may save ; 
While he that scorns a noon-day beam, perverse, 
Shall find the blessing unimproved, a curse. 
Let heathen worthies, whose exalted minds 
Left sensuality and dross behind, 
Possess for me their undisputed lot, 
And take unenvied, the reward they sought. 
But still in virtue of a Saviour’s plea, 
Not blind by choice, but destined not to see, 
Their fortitude and wisdom were a flame 
Celestial, tho’ they knew not whence it came, 
Derived from the same source of light and grace, 
That guides the Christian in his swifter race : 


of love, so comprehensive in its character as |Tesults, We have perhaps been imposed upon, 
to include in its embrace the whole human /|and are indignant, or our assistance seems to 
family, without regard to nation, kindred, foster the spirit of dependence and to check 
tongue or people, can be more fully set forth industry ; or what is still more common, the 
by introducing another expressive quotation appeals for aid become so numerous as to drain 
from the same author: 


not only the means and leisure at our com- 
mand, but also the zeal with which we set out 
in the good work. In all these cases there is 
danger that the impulse of compassion may 
gradually fade away, unless it is supported by 
principles deep enough to withstand disap- 
pointments, and large enough to allow for 
failures. 

There is, however, one aspect of this matter 
that is not often presented, but which, if fairly 
appreciated, would go far towards preserving 
the impulse of compassion from decay and 
establishing it upon enduring principles. It 
is, that in the relief of suffering of whatever 
kind, we are really accomplishing something 
far deeper and more vital than the apparent 
result. We allude to its cffects on character. 
Suffering has been called a great humanizer, 


Their judge was conscience, and her rule their law; |but it is only so when it elicits the natural 


That rule pursued with reverence and with awe, 

Led them, however faltering, faint and slow, 

From what they knew, to what they wished to know ; 

But let not him that shares a brighter day, 

Traduce the splendor of the noon-tide ray, 

Prefer the twilight of a darker time, 

And deem his base stupidity no crime; 

The wretch who slights the bounties of the skies, 

And sinks, whilst favored with the means to rise, 

Shall find them rated to their full amount, 

The good he scorned all carried to account.” 
—Cowper. 

Alexander Jaffry occupied an eminent posi- 


tenderness and compassion latent in humanity. 
When the trust in human sympathy is shat- 
itered, when the faith in human goodness is 
wrenched away, there is no saying to what 
lengths the despairing and forlorn may go, or 
to what depths of misery and guilt they may 
sink. Who then that has denied them help 
and left them to suffer unheeded can avoid a 
heavy share of responsibility for their condi- 
tion ? 

On the other hand, suffering, when allevi- 


the liberation of trade from the exactions of/tion in Scottish history about the time of|ated by sympathy and help, deepens the sense 
the feudal aristocracy. The commerce of the! the rise of our Society. At the period of the of human fellowship, and binds men together 
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in a union closer and warmer than could re- 
sult from any prosperity. But it is not the 
suffering itself that does this, but the mutual 
consciousness of need, and the experience of 
aid and kindness which the suffering induces. 
No one has passed through a season of illness, 
when his sick bed has been soothed by gentle 
hands, and his pain alleviated by tender sym- 
pathy, without experiencing a deeper sense 
of affection and gratitade than before; but 
what would have been the effect on his spirit 
had he been left alone to suffer, unaided, and 
uncared for? Every effort we make to relieve 
pain, to soothe sorrow, to diminish suffering 
in any of its forms, will not only accomplish 
its direct mission, but in doing this, will also 
soften, refine and improve the spirit of the 
recipient, by throwing around him the arm of 
human sympathy and solicitude. 

There is yet another result of compassion- 
ate benevolence that should cause it to tri- 
umph over all discouragements—its effect on 
the religious nature of man. Many sufferers 
are warmed into gratitude and love to a higher 
Power, by experiencing disinterested human 
kindness, while it is to be feared that many 
are led to despair of all goodness by the sense 
of desolate helplessness, when all men have 
forsaken them. Every one then who resists 
the impulse of compassion, who denies to a 
fellow creature the comfort he could confer, 
may by that very neglect be aiding to over- 
throw his trust in Providence, and thus de- 
priving him of the highest and richest bless- 
ings which man can enjoy. This is nota far- 
fetched idea, as some may think, but a solid 
truth for us all to contemplate. There is a 
natural law of our being, which ordains that 
light and truth, hope and goodness shall flow 
from the warm impulses of pity, compassion 
and benevolence, and enrich both giver and 
receiver. The power, and, therefore, the re- 
sponsibility of each is thus multiplied, for 
generosity is potent for a higher good than 
its own intentions, while selfishness inflicts a 
deeper wrong than it ever dares to contem- 


prevented from travelling and so spreading|promulgating, for ten years; and he mani- 
the glad tidings of the Gospel of life and salva-|tested great friendliness towards him, saying, 
tion, George Fox did not neglect the use of|‘ My house is your house.’ He also informed 
his pen, to endeavor to bring the magistrates |George that ‘a great woman’ of Beverly had 
who had sent him to prison, to a sense of the|called on him, and in the course of conversa- 
iniquity of their conduct; also to warn and re-|tion, told him ‘That the last Sabbath day— 
prove the priests of the town. Le likewise |as she called it—there was an angel or spirit 
sent forth a paper ‘To be spread among|came into the church at Beverly, and spoke 
Friends, and other tender people, for the open.|the wonderful things of God, and when it bad 
ing of th>ir understandings in the way of|done, it passed away, they not knowing 
truth, and directing them to the true Teacher| whence it came or whither it went; but it 
in themselves.’ Understanding that some who | astonished all, both priests and professors and 
had been convinced were falling away, and|the magistrates of the town.’ It was George 
that Friends were undergoing great persecu-|who was at the ‘church,’ and her account 
tion, he addressed an epistle to the latter, |shows the clearness and authority with which 
showing his sympathy with them, and en-|he spoke, as well as the superstitious notions 
couraging them to take patiently the suffer-|of the people respecting spirits or ghosts. 
ing they were undergoing.” “A certain Scotch priest who met with G. 
“The great fundamental truths, so earnestly | Fox, and asked him many questions, all of 
insisted on by the early Friends, that Christ,|which he answered, afterwards declared, that 
by that most acceptable sacrifice which He|/if ever he met with him again, he would have 
made of himself, had not only atoned for sin, | his life: adding that he would give his head, 
but had purchased a measure or manifesta-|if G. Fox was not knocked down within a 
tion of his Spirit, whereby he enlightens every|month. But notwithstanding his murderous 
man that cometh into the world; and that/|feeling towards one who had never done him 
all who would become children of God by|harm, in the course of time he became con- 
adoption, must be led and governed by this|vinced of the principles of Friends, joined the 
measure of Divine Grace, or Holy Spirit, not-|Society, and was glad to entertain G. Fox at 
withstanding it is so plainly set forth by|his house. 
Christ and his apostles, was ridiculed bysome,| “1652. Coming into Gainsborough, in Lin- 
and represented by others as blasphemous. |colnshire, G. Fox found the town in an uproar 
Their belief that ‘communion,’ or partaking | on account of the preaching of a Friend in the 
of the flesh and blood of Christ, was only to|market; and a man asserting that he had 
be known as the heart was opened to receive|heard G. Fox say that he was Christ, the 
Him, and consisted in the soul being permitted | people rushed into the house where George 
to feed on Him spiritually ; in accordance with | was; and he stepping on a table explained to 
his declaration, ‘Behold I stand at the door|them, that he had said that Christ was in 
und knock, if any man hear my voice and|them unless they were reprobates, and that it 
open unto me, I will come in and sup with|was by the power of Christ within that he 
him and he with me;’ and that the ‘one|then spoke to them, not that he was Christ: 
baptism,’ spoken of by the apostle, was not|this satisfied and quieted the people. Then 
that which can only put away the filth of the |turning to his accuser, he told him that the 
flesh, but that which is administered by Christ | word of the Lord to him was, that Judas’ end 
alone, described as with the Holy Ghost and|would be his; and shortly after, this poor 
fire; these two articles of their faith were|man hanged himself.” 
asserted to exclude them from the visible| “Although George Fox felt himself often 




































































plate.-—Philada. Ledger. Church, and render them justly liable to|moved to go to the ‘steeple houses,’ as he 
punishment by the secular power. called them, to speak to both priest and con- 

For “The Friend.” “Thus Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Inde-| gregation, generally waiting quietly until the 

Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, | pendents and Baptists, widely as they differed | priest had got through with his usual services, 
and the character and labors of George Fox. in belief one from the other, and generally asjand then declaring the doctrines set forth in 
(Continues from page 410, vol. 1.) they disliked each other, united in denouncing, | the Holy Scriptures, yet, unless where Friends 


‘‘George Fox and those who had joined|and when they had the opportunity, in harass-| had their own meeting houses, he mostly held 
in fellowship with him, called themselves|ing and sorely abusing the Quakers. The/his meetings either in private houses or in the 
‘Friends of Truth,’ while others, owing to|ignorant populace, accustomed to be led on|open fields. Occasionally both priest and peo- 
their so frequently speaking of the Light of|by those to whom they looked as spiritual | ple desiring to hear him, invited him to come 
Christ, had named them ‘Children of Light ;’| guides, were easily incited to violence against |into their ‘church,’ which, however, he almost 
but at one of the interviews between G. Fox|them, when they heard them stigmatized by |always refused on account of the superstitious 
and Gervas Bennet—one of the magistrates|their priests as deceivers, menaced with pun-/notions then entertained that the ‘church’ 
who had committed him at Derby—the for-|ishment or actually fined and imprisoned:}was a holy place, and that it was in such 
mer bade the latter ‘Tremble at the word of|hence the frequency with which the Quaker |‘ consecrated houses’ only that the Gospel 
the Lord ;’ whereupon Bennet called him a/ministers were stoned, and beaten by the/could be properly preached. He says, ‘The 
Quaker. This epithet of scorn well suited| rabble, when they had been engaged in preach-|steeple houses and pulpits were offensive to 
the tastes and prejudices of the people, and it;ing the gospel to them. my mind, because both priests and. people 
soon became the common appellation bestowed} ‘1651. After being set at liberty, George|called them the house of God, and idolized 
on Friends. Fox travelled through the north of England, |them; reckoning that God dwelt in the out- 

“In the forepart of this imprisonment the|preaching the way of life with sach power|ward house. Whereas they should have looked 
jailer treated G. Fox with much harshness, |that very many were brought to the acknowl-|for God and Christ to dwell in their hearts, 
but he became greatly changed, and told his |edgment of the truth, and joined the Society ;|/and their bodies to be made the temples of 
wife ‘He had seen the day of Judgment, and|among whom were William Dewsbury, Rich-|God; for the apostle said, “God dwelleth not 
George was there, and he was afraid of him, /ard Farnsworth, Thomas Aldam and James/in temples made with hands:” but by reason 
because he had done him so much wrong and| Naylor ; all of whom in the course of a short|of the people idolizing those places, it was 
spoken so much against him.’ He became|time became fully approved ministers of the|counted a heinous thing to declare against 
convinced of the Truth, and very loving to-| gospel. them.’ 
wards George. Many came to visit him while| “Being at Beverly in the ‘east riding’ of| “Going from place to place in the northern 
in confinement and to discourse about religion, | Yorkshire, at the house of Justice Hotham, |shires disseminating the truths of the Gospel, 
some of whom were thus convinced of the/the latter told G. Fox that he had known the|as they had been opened to his understanding 
truth of the doctrines he held. Being thus! principle of the Light within, which he was!by the Spirit, he met with muck success in 
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4 THE FRIEND. 


bringing people, in the various ranks of life,|tensions and profession of religion,) are the|a torture. He wanted air. Another hour 
to receive his doctrines, and to be willing to/love of the world, making merchandise of the|passed, and R. Choate came and asked : 
enter upon the truly religious life which they|profession of the religion of Jesus, persecu-| “ How do you get on?” 

required; so that many were added to thejtion, malice, revenge, and every evil work.—| ‘Get on! Why, do you have to read such 


Society, which now began to take form, and|S. Capper. 


many meetings were established, and many 
zealous ministers sent forth by the Lord of 
the harvest to labor in his vineyard. 

“ He also, in common with his brethren, 
met with much abuse and cruel treatment; 
and it may be truly said, they went forth 
with their lives, as it were, in their hands; 
often escaping death only by the providential 
interference of the Master whom they served.” 

“George Fox, having gone through the 
dales of Yorkshire, in which hundreds had 
been convinced, and known the work of re- 
generation begun and carried on in them, by 
a practical belief in the doctrines he taught, 
came again into Lancashire and stopped at 
Ulverstone, where a priest of the name of 
Lampit—a truckler to the times—held the 
living. George soon had a sense of the char- 
acter of this man, whom he met at Swarth- 
moor, the residence of Judge Fell, and to 
whom, in the course of conversation, he told 
some plain truths, which the priest was far 
from relishing. 

“ Swarthmoor Hall stands about a mile from 
Ulverstone, and not far from Morecamb bay. 
Thomas Fell, who owned it and resided in it, 
had been a successful barrister, before being 
raised to the bench. He had been in Parlia- 
ment, but retired therefrom in the early part 
of Cromwell’s administration. 

“In 1632, when thirty-two years of age, he 
married Margaret Askew, then in the nine- 
teenth year of her age. She was a daughter 
of John Askew, and was a descendant of Anne 
Askew the martyr. She had received as good 
an education as it was then common to give 
to females of her rank in life. ‘Their wealth 
and the salary he received as Judge, enabled | 
them to keep open house, and among the 
numerous guests resorting there, were often 
to be found those in the station of ministers, 
or teachers of religion. It appears that both 
the Judge and his wife partook of the spirit 
of the times, were earnest inquirers on the 
subject of religion, and, with their household, 
strict in the observance of the ‘church,’ to 
which they belonged. 

“The differing reports respecting George 
Fox, which were widely circulated ; some re- 
presenting him as a wizard and wicked man, 
and some extolling him as an unimpeachable 
character and extraordinary preacher, who 
was unsparing in his attacks upon the hire- 
ling priests, turning multitudes from following 


by his Spirit in the heart, had no doubt 
excited no little curiosity to sce and hear 
him in the mistress of Swarthmoor and in her 
family.” 


(To be continued.) 


Selected. 

I wish we may all be more and more solicit- 
ous to learn of Christ, as He is pleased to 
teach by his Holy Spirit in our hearts; thus 
we shall find that He will discover to us his 
will, and lead us in the way of the cross, 
which is the path of fruitfalness unto God; 
and ye shall know of the doctrice. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” was our holy Re- 
deemer’s own rule; beautiful, simple! The 


like Rufus Choate. 


ee 


THE REIGN OF PEACE. 


When shall the reign of Christian peace 
The world from strife and war release ? 
When shall the battle’s shock be o’er, 
And cease for aye the cannon’s roar, 

The bugle’s blast, the wild alarm ? 
When cometh peace, a world-wide calm? 


Selected. 


My soul is sick of sounds of strife, 

Would that each sword were pruning-knife ; 
That ev’ry cannon in each land, 

Were beaten shares for plowman’s hand ; 
The soldier’s pain, the widow’s cry, 

Only a tale of history. 


“ Good cheer—Take heart”—falls on my ear, 
Above the cannon’s roar I hear 
This message from the heavenly land, 
“ The reign of peace is nigh at hand, 
Be patient still, go watch and pray, 
And labor for that peaceful day.” 
The Advocate of Peace. 


Selected. 


LET US BEAR WITH ONE ANOTHER. 


Let us bear with one another, 
Though we cannot always see 

The causes that so oft offend us, 
Whatsoever they may be; 

Though the very friends we cherished, 
Cold, or most ungrateful prove, 

Let us think of them with kindness, 
Let us bear with them in love. 


Let us bear with one another, 
For we cannot always know 
The sorrows of the hearts we love, 
The depth of all their woe; 
There’s many a thorn we cannot find, 
And pang we may not share, 
But we can pardon fretful tones 
And with them gently bear. 


Let us bear with one another, 
With the erring child of sin, 
Redeeming grace alone prevents 
Our steps where their’s have been ; 
Not always that our sinful hearts 
Would lead a purer way, 
Only because Christ’s righteousness 
Saves us from day to day. 


Let us bear with one another, 
For our Saviour says the same, 
And was it not for us He bore 
The scorn, the cross, the shame ? 
And day by day with all our sin, 
Neglect and carelessness, 
He kindly bears with those He loves ; 
Oh ! say, shall we do less ? 


Choate and the Plow-Boy.—A great many 
|boys mistake their calling, but all such are 


them, and to the teaching of Christ himse|f|20% fortunate enough to find it out in as good 


season as this one did. 

It is said that- Rufus Choate, the great 
lawyer, was once in New Hampshire making 
a plea, when a boy, the son of a farmer, re- 
solved to leave the plow, and become a lawyer 
He accordingly went to 
Boston, called on R. Choate, and said to him: | 

‘‘T heard your plea up in our town, and I 
have a desire to become a lawyer like you. 
Will you teach me how ?” 

‘As well as I can,” said the great lawyer. 
‘Come in and sit down.” 

Taking down a copy of Blackstone, he said : 

“Read this till I come back, and I will see ‘skill and efforts to get his winrow on the load first, he 
how you get on.” |always found that by the time his last fork full was up 
The poor boy began. An hour passed. His 
fruits of the spirit are love, but the fruits of|back ached, his head and legs ached. He knew 
the flesh (notwithstanding the highest pre-|not how to study. 


stuff as this ?” 

“Yes.” 

** How much of it ?” 

“ All there is on these shelves, and more,” 
looking about the great library. 

** How long will it take ?” 

“ Well, it has taken me more than twenty- 
five years.” 

*« How much do you get ?’ 

‘** My board and clothes.” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘ Well, that is about all that I have gained 
as yet.” 

“Then,” said the boy, ‘I will go back to 
plowing. The work is not near so hard, and 
it pays better.”—xztract. 


For “The Friend.” 
Philip and Rachel Price. 
HOME REMINISCENCES. 

An interval occurs in the preserved corres- 
pondence until the year 1807, when the next 
journey on religious service was undertaken. 
The recollections of the writer, though then 
young, extend back to this period. He was 
then and for some years after, in conformity 
with the practice of making all the children 
actively useful, assisting in the business of the 
farm. Though frequently taken from home 
by calls of the Society of Friends, mectings 
of school committees, &c., yet upon all urgent 
occasions, and in matters requiring skill and 
judgment, Philip Price was an important 
workman on his own plantation. With his 
own hand he sowed the grain, the grass seeds 
and plaster; struck the furrow for planting 
and drilling; ploughed and harrowed the corn; 
and pitched the hay and grain sheaves at 
harvest, with an elasticity of muscle that few 
could equal.* He was a practical farmer, of 
efficient energy and sound judgment, skilled 
in the management of stock ; an experienced 
grazier told the writer that he had received 
from him his first and best lessons in the selec- 
tion of cattle. He had a capacity to make 
riches, but he preferred to educate his numer- 
ous family ; to fulfil the higher duties he be- 
lieved he owed his Creator; and to keep the 
tempting cares and ambition of the world be- 
neath his feet. 

It was about this period that with one of 


* Richard Strode, a near neighbor of P. Price, was 
the owner of a fine farm, which is yet in possession of 
his descendants, a man of kindly feeling and noted for 
his physical strength and skill in athletic exercises. 
He lived to be an old man, and not many years before 
his death, related to the compiler of these notes an in- 
cident which occurred during the active life of himself 
and P. Price, and which sustains the statement here 
made. During very busy seasons, as was the practice 
in those times, prior to the introduction of machinery, 
which is such an aid to the farmer in the present day; 
neighbors assisted each other in getting in their crops. 
Upon one such occasion he had gone over to help P. 


| Price in securing his crop of hay; they were both con- 


sidered good pitchers, and it was in the afternoon after 
a Monthly Meeting. They had a pair of oxen attached 
to the wagon, and P. Price was driving. The hay was 
raked up into winrows, one on either side of the wagon, 
and each had to fork it up into heaps and then pitch it 
on the load, but R. Strode said, notwithstanding his best 


P. Price had his there before, and was standing at the 
head of the oxen ready and waiting to move on for the 
next parcel of hay, and so it continued, without much 


Every moment became apparent effort on his part, throughout the afternoon. 





his daughters, he made a journey to Virginia, 
to procure the seed of the Virginia thorn. 
These were the commencement of the beauti- 
ful thorn hedges that have since so much pre- 
vailed on and in the neighborhood of his 
farms, dividing the rolling country of the 
Brandywine hills into fields of luxuriant grass 
or waving grain, which when ripening for the 
harvest, make a striking contrast with the 
green and neatly trimmed borders. The view 
of this scene from Osborn’s hill, or similar 
elevations, can never fail to inspire a senti- 
ment of love for our commonwealth, its happy 
and prosperous people,—and of gratitude to 
the bountiful Creator, who has spread plenty 
over the land and clothed it in surpassing 
beauty. 

In order to keep the farm free from weeds, 
it was a constant practice of Philip Price, to 
pull up the docks, mulleins, cockle, thistles, 
&e., by the roots, before the seed ripened for 
a new growth; and it was a rule with him not 
to pass by such a weed without eradicating 
it, whereby the task was lessened each year, 
and the plantation freed from such mischiev- 
ous intrusion; and for a like reason the pa- 
rental care of both father and mother, was 
constantly watchful to eradicate all noxious 
weeds as they appeared to take growth in the 
minds of their children, before they got firm 
root, or went to seed for a new crop, and to 
sow good seed in their stead, and nourish the 
growth of good plants, to keep under those 
of a deleterious natare, and by the like con- 
tinued watchfulness and care the task came 
to be less needed on the part of the religiously 
concerned parents. 

The household arrangements were upon the 
footing of a republican simplicity. The best 
of plain food was provided for all, and ordin- 
arily all, employers and employed, sat down 


THE FRIEND. 


reasonings and persuasions. It is true this 
practice may not produce sudden demonstra- 
tions of success, but it more than compensates 
by its mildness, constancy, and endurance, 
and it is the course most consistent with the 
character of Friends, because in their conduct 
and teaching they are ever bound to exercise 
that wisdom which is peaceful and long-suffer- 
ing, temperate, kind, and charitable. The 
first example to mankind of admonition and 
judgment, was not hasty or violent, but the 
voice of the Lord was heard as he walked “in 
the garden in the cool of the day”—and it 
was without any sharp accusation, wound- 
ingly to produce rebellious recoil. 

Among the reminiscences of the plantation, 
is the fact of the frequent visits and sojourns 
there of colored people, in fear and distress, 
fleeing in pursuit of liberty. They ever found 
there shelter, sympathy and aid, those claims 
of humanity which, though it might be penal 
to recognise, no trae Friends could deny. 
Slavery, originating in the captivity of war, 
fraud, or oppression, could in their view gain 
no valid sanction by lapse of time or the au- 
thority of human law, when thus based on 
error and injustice. Yet neither by sentiment 
nor deed would they countenance any act to 
weaken the general authority of established 
government, on which the security of so many 
invaluable rights of person, property, and 
reputation depend. Wm. Penn recognised it 
as a great end of government “to sapport 
power in reverence with the people, and to 
secure the people from the abuse of power.” 
Our civil institutions are habitually recogniz- 
ed by the Society as excellent, and deserving 
theiw respect and obedience, and where they 
cannot conscientiously acquiesce in the re- 
quisitions of laws that conflict with their 
testimonies, they patiently submit to the 


to the same table; nor was there any loss of| penalty, thus bearing a willing testimony to 


respect sustained by this equality of treat- 
ment; but on the contrary, a salutary influ- 
ence, and parental constraint, conducive to 
discipline and order, not repulsive to innocent 
cheerfulness, were accompanied by a feeling 
and confidence that the welfare of all was 
cared for and protected. 

No spirituous liquor was used on the farm, 
though the practice prevailed among others 
than Friends. In the cause of temperance, 
peace principles, and anti-slavery, Friends 


had effectually done their work, wisely and| 


prudently, generations before the modern zeal 
displayed upon these subjects; and true Friends 
then, before, and since, have availed them- 
selves of suitable opportunities to advance 
their humane testimonies on these subjects, 
upon those in authority and among the peo- 
ple. Their progress was steady—carried for- 
ward by the process of persuasion and convic- 
tion—and sustained by the power of consistent 
example. It, therefore, knew no relapse or 
reaction, as occurs when partisan zeal becomes 
cooled, and excitement subsides. Their testi- 
monies upon these subjects of human reform, 
Friends are bound by their Discipline to ever 
uphold and maintain, and so long as they 
shall remain true Friends, must they carry 
on the good work, faithfully, consistently, 
and steadily, not only to preserve themselves 
free from taint and infirmity, but to be the 
warners and reformers of mankind. May 
they ever persevere in their good and glori- 
ous mission in the way that they have so long 
persevered, by beginning at home, and then 
presenting their example to enforce their 


principle through sacrifice, in the hope that 
the world may be awakened to see and cor- 
rect all errors that lead to wrong and oppres- 
sion. Such are the peaceful champions of the 
world’s reform, believing that as truth and 
righteousness are mighty, they will, as the 
world becomes enlightened, prevail. 


Tabor and Machinery. 
In our recent review of the new volume of 
the Massachusetts census on manufactures, we 
called attention to the remarkable effects dis- 
\closed regarding the influence of machinery 
jin reducing the number of hands employed in 
certain manufactures. We only spoke of the 
boot and shoe manufacture, but other indus 
tries in which machinery plays a large part 
afford results equally striking, that is, they 
show an increase in production entirely dis- 
proportioned to the number of laborers em- 
ployed. The following table will illustrate 
this : 
Production. 
45,066,828 
31,870,581 
59,762,866 
2,124,915 
8,507,235 
24,235,892 
29,340,962 
175,875,000 
874,780,000 
1855, 18,707,651 
1865, 35,797,633 
1875, 37,884,873 
1865, 8,451,782 
1875, 15,602,599 
865, 46,008,141 
875, 90,208,280 


Empy's. 
77,827 
52,821 
48,099 

1,735 
3,119 
29,914 
18,702 
24,151 
60,176 
10,788 
15,828 
17,563 
3,570 
6,423 
18,753 
19,036 


1855, 
1865, 
1875, 
Carpetings, yards, ...... i878 
1865, 
1875, 
1865, 
1875, 


Boots and shoes, pai | 


Clothing, value, 


Cotton goods, yards,... 


Metallic goods, value, 


{ 


Woolen goods, yards,.. 7 


Paper, value, 


5 


The average value of the boots and shoes 
produced in 1845 was 70 cents a pair, in 185% 
80 cents, in 1865 $1.86, and in 1875 $1.50. It 
is impossible to say how far this represents 
also fluctuations in the quality of the goods, 
but it is probable that the cheapening of labor 
and the introduction of machinery have to- 
gether reduced the price in the last decade. 
The value of the carpetings was $2 per yard 
in 1865, and less than 73 cents per yard in 
1875 —which shows the source of the immense 
supply of dollar carpetings. The great reduc- 
tion in the number of employees in the cloth- 
ing business shows to what an extent the 
sewing machine, the machine sheer and more 
careful gradations of “ ready-made” have su- 
perseded the need of the tailor and the needle 
woman. In this line of goods, also, the great 
public has been compensated by the increased 
cheapness of clothing. 

The average value of the cotton cloth manu- 
factured was 8 cents per yard in 1855, 31 in 
1865, and nearly 9 in 1875, since which pro- 
bably it has been considerably reduced. Me- 
tallic works and paper manufacturing shows 
a pretty stable relation between the value of 
the product and the number of laborers re- 
quired. Woolen manufactures, on the other 
hand, like cotton, show a much greater in- 
crease in yards than in operatives. The 
woolen product was valued at 46 cents por 
yard in 1866, at $1 per yard in 1865, and 44 
cents per yard in 1875. Our entire produc- 
tion of textiles in Massachusetts in 1876 was 
992,000,000 yards, or, if we regard the earth 
as a spool on which to wind it, would pass 
around our planet nearly twenty-three times, 
a yard wide. 

The number of men employed in manufac- 
tures and mechanical industries has risen from 
about 172,000 in 1865, to 233,000 in 1875, and 
the number of women has fallen from 92,500 
to 83,000. The total number of persons defi- 
nitely employed in manufactures and in what 
Mr. Wright calls “ occupations,” would seem 
to have fallen from 21 per centum of the popu- 
lation in 1865 to 19 per centum in 1875. So 
far as the introduction of machinery bas re- 
duced the cost of manufactures, and redaced 
the demand for labor, we doubt not the ulti- 
mate effect will be to cheapen the product to 
an equal degree for the common advantage of 
all men. The natural tendency, however, has 
been interrupted and obstructed in this coun- 
try to such an extent by a simultaneous infla- 
tion of the currency and expansion of wages 
and of the cost of living, from which we are 
only just recovering, that we hardly as yet 
realize the benefits of the cheapness of pro- 
ductions which must ultimately accrue. — 
Springfield Republican. 


Why Not Take Heed ? 


A large proportion of the troubles and dis- 
asters which overtake men, would doubtless 
be avoided if they would only heed the ad- 
monition of the Spirit of God. Time and 
again men rush into danger against the con- 
straining influence of the Holy Spirit; and no 
doubt multitudes go to their death with warn- 
ings pressed upon them, but unheeded, because 
their hearts have waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing. 

The Sandusky Register gives the following 
incident in connection with the terrible Ashta- 
bula railway disaster: “We have come into 
possession of some very singular facts in rela- 
tion to the escape of a Bellevue man in two 
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bula. The gentleman is a Mr. Freese, and 
the truth of his story is vouched for by some 
of the best people in Huron and Sandusky 
counties. It is said by those who know him 
that his reputation for veracity is unquestioned. 
Several years ago Mr. Freese and his entire 
family (wife and two children) went from 
Bellevue to a village in Pennsylvania to visit 
some relatives. After staying at their re- 
latives’ home for a few days, Mr. Freese and 
his family started one evening to return to 
Bellevue. They took the cars at Erie. Mr. 
Freese says that the moment he stepped 
aboard the train he felt a strange and unac- 
countable disinclination to commence the 
journey. There was something that seemed 
to oppress his mind, and he felt an impulse 
to turn back and take some later train. But 
he shook off the feeling as best he could, and 
tried to laugh at himself for entertaining what 
he considered a wild and foolish notion, of 
which he was even ashamed to speak to his 
wife. 


THE FRIEND. 


railroad accidents, one of them that of Ashta-|kindness of the Lord.” Psa. evii. 43.—The| rafters and walls are black and shiny, and the 


Christian. 





For “The Friend.” 
“ Across Africa.” 
(Continued from vol. 1. page 414.) 


cobwebs with which they are festooned are 
loaded with soot. Among the rafters, walking- 
sticks, bows, spears, knobsticks, and arrows 
are stored, to become seasoned by the smoke, 

“As may be expected, these dwellings are 


Whilst waiting at Hisinéné, a small village|infested with vermin, the worst being enor- 
of Ugara, nearly 400 miles from the Zanz’-| mous ticks, the bite of which is so annoying 
bar coast, for the natives to settle a dispute|that the Arabs believe them to be venomous, 
amongst themselves, that would have rendered | and often to cause fevers. 


their progress unsafe, our author had a good 


“The main staple of food here—as indeed 


opportunity of observing the customs of the| throughout Africa—is ugali, a sort of porridge. 


people, and remarks upon them as follows: 


It is made by boiling water, and then mixing 


“A very curious superstition on the part of|in flour and stirring until the mixture be- 


the natives was noticeable here. 


One of my|comes a stiff and heavy mass. 


It is then 


men came to me, shouting that there was a/turned out, and the superfluous moisture is 


large snake in a hut. 
gun, intending to shoot it ; but when I arrived, 


I, of course, took my|allowed to drain away. 


“ Meat is so rarely obtained that it is most 


the natives would not allow the reptile—a boa] voraciously devoured. When game is plenti- 
about ten feet long—to be injured, but con-| ful, however, they sometimes exercise a little 
tented themselves with quietly turning it out| forethought, and smoke the flesh for keeping. 


of the village with long sticks. 


I asked the) This process consists of cutting it into strips 


reason of this gentle treatment, and was told|and placing these on branches over a fire of 


his children on his lap and fell into a doze.|if injured, some disaster would befall the 
While thus half asleep he had a dream, in| village or its inhabitants. 


which be saw, with startling distinctness, his 


preparations being made for the funeral ser-| people. 


As the train moved on he held one of] that it was a ‘peppo’ (a spirit or ghost), and,| green wood. 


“The clothing of the Wanyamwezi is usually 
of cloth obtained in trade; but the poorer peo- 


“ During my long stay I had also many op-|ple have to content themselves with native 
wife and children lying in coffins, and all the| portunities of observing the customs of the|cloth made from the inner bark of a species 


vice. Such asight was well calculated tocarry! light, they came out of their huts, and sat 


terror even to the stoutest heart. But the 


round fires smoking. 


Every morning, as soon as it was/of fig-tree. 


“The outer covering of this tree is stripped 


This finished, all, ex-|offin the rainy season, and the trunk swathed 


worst was yet to come—the awful realization|cepting old women and young children, the|with banana-leaves until the inner bark be- 


of the dream. 


In a few moments there was! chief and two or three elders, sallied forth to| comes sufficiently soft and tender for manu- 


a jar and a jerk of the train, a shiver seemed) work in the plantations. Those whose fields|facture. It is then removed and steeped in 
to run through every timber of the coaches, | were close to the village returned at noon to| water, after which it is laid on a plank and 
there was a crash, a fall, and the cars plunged|eat ugali or porridge; while others, who|tapped gently with mallets, usually made of 


into the water. 


A bridge had given way.| worked farther away, cooked and eat their| rhinoceros horn grooved on the face. At each 


Mr. Freese found himself held down in the| midday meal at the scene of their labors.|tap the piece of bark grows larger and larger, 
water by a piece of timber, but he succeeded|Shortly before sunset they returned, and injand, when finished, has something the ap- 


in releasing himself and crawled out of the car.|the evening there were dancing, smoking 
He saw a train employee with a lantern pass-|and singing, and drinking too, when corn 
ing along on a log beside the train, and the! for making pombe is plentiful. 
man helped him out of the wreck and put him| brought out and beaten vigorously by the 
Mr. Freese found that he had|hands, while men go circling round and round 
suffered no special injury, but he felt com-|for hours at a time, yelling and shouting. 


on his feet. 


pletely unnerved. ‘The terrible reality of 
the presentiment flashed upon his mind, and 
his brain reeled as he thought that he should 
see his wife and children lying cold in death, 
as they had appeared to himin hisdream. A 
search resulted in discovering Mrs. Freese in 
the wrecked car, dead. The dead bodies of the 
children were found near by. The remains 
were taken to Bellevue for interment. 

Some time therafter Mr. Freese married 


again, and a while prior to the Ashtabula} 


accident, he and his family went East. They 
determined upon a day to start home, but 
when the time arrived Mr. Freese felt a strong 
disinclination to start. A strange impulse 
again seized him, and he felt that if he were 
to go then something terrible would happen 
onthe way. He had disregarded this feeling 
once, but he had resolved never to do so again, 
consequently he decided to start one day 
earlier and to go a part of the way by a dif- 
ferent route than he had anticipated taking. 
It was at first his intention to reach Cleveland 
on Friday night, December 29th, and the train 
which he and his family would have been 
compelled to take to do so would have been 
the ill-fated one that went into the terrible 
abyss at Ashtabula. The change which he 
made in time and trains kept him and his 
family out of one of the most terrible acci- 
dents in the history of railways.” 

“Whoso is wise and will observe these 
things, even they shall understand the loving 


‘flat, with a slight slope to the front, and the 


Drums are 


“The women never mingle with the men 
on these occasions, but sometimes engage in 
a dance by themselves. 

“The huts in which they live are usually 
built of stout posts planted in the ground, and 
the interstices filled with clay. The roof is 


, | pearance of a felted corduroy. 


‘‘Kaffir corn, on being first gathered, is 
threshed on floors of trodden clay with long, 
curved sticks, sometimes having a small piece 
of board like the blade ofan oar at the striking 
end, and, when separated from the rougher 
part of the chaff, is stowed away in the lindo. 

“On being required for use, it is beaten in 
a mortar to remove any chaff that may still 
remain, and then ground into flour between 
two stones. The larger of these is fixed in 
the earth, and a woman, kneeling down, 





rafters are covered either with sheets of bark, 
or with bushes and grass, over which is spread 
a thick coating of earth. 

“Sweet-potatoes cut in slices, pumkins, and 
gourds, are often laid on the roofs to dry for 
the winter provisions. In the interior of 
these huts there are generally two, and some- 
times three, divisions. 

“The first contains small bed-places covered 
with hides, and here also is the universal 
African fire-place, consisting of the three 
cones of clay, which, in a few instances, are 
hollow, and formanoven. The only cooking 
utensils are earthen pots, nearly every thing 
being prepared for eating by boiling. 

‘In the next division kids and. lambs are 
kept, and the innermost one is used as a 
granary, where corn is stored in ‘lindo,’ or 
bark bandboxes, with the lids carefully luted 
on with clay. 
enormous size, some being sufficiently large 
to contain a dozen sacks. Smaller lindo are 
frequently used as trunks for travelling. 

“ Light is admitted only through the door, 
which also provides the sole means for the 
escape of smoke, and, as a consequence, the 


works the small one upon it. Altogether, it 
is a rough operation, resulting in a large pro- 
|portion of the flour being composed of sand 
and grit.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The present number of our Journal, it will 
be observed, commences the 51st volume, and 
this fact has given rise to some reflections 
that seem pertinent to this period of its exist- 
ence, now reaching fifty years. 

The functions of the Editors of a religious 
journal, like those of an individual assuming 
to teach religious and moral truth, are two- 
fold. First, to inculcate sound principles 


These lindo are often of|by positive efforts, through which the good 


seed sown in the hearts of all by the Holy 
Spirit may be stimulated to put forth, or the 
tender plant already germinated may be 
cherished to a vigorous growth; and secondly 
the more negative, but scarcely less important 


‘one of pointing out and endeavoring to remove 
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those obstructions to piety and virtue which 
spring up like noxious weeds to choke the 
word and render it unfruitful. 

The office of censorship is not generally a 
popular one, and in the conduct of a public 
periodical adverse criticism is pretty sure to 
be evoked, if the plain truth is told in exposing 

revalent error. We conceive however, that 
a faithful shepherd must be not less vigilant 
in warning the flock of approaching or immi- 
nent dangers than in providing it with suita- 
ble food and shelter. There are many pre- 
cedents and precepts in Scripture in support 
of this view of duty. 

The apostle to the Gentiles, when he had 
called the elders of the church together at 
Miletus to give them his parting injanctions 
before going up to Jerusalem, after exhorting 
them to take heed “to feed the church of 
God,” adds these remarkable words: “ For I 
know this, that after my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock. Also of your ownselves 
shall men arise speaking perverse things, to 
draw away disciples after them. Therefore 
watch and remember, that by the space of 
three years J ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with tears.” The second epistle 
which he wrote to the church at Corinth is 
largely composed of warning or expostulatory 
language with regard to the errors or lapsed 
condition of some among those whom he de- 
nominates in his first epistle as ‘‘them that 
are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints;” and “who come behind in no gift.” 
To those he says, “‘thongh I made you sorry 
with a letter, [donot repent.” * * * “Now 
I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but 
that ye sorrowed to repentance. For behold 
this self-same thing that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, 
yea, what clearing of yourselves,” &c. Like- 
wise the Epistle to the Galatians deals much 
in admonition to beware of the snares of the 
enemy of souls through relapsing into Juda- 
ism and the lusts of the flesh; so that though 
not claiming the same authority as he whose 
expostulations we have given, we conceive that 
it may at times be the province of the editors 
of a professedly religious journal to follow his 
example. It is now half a century since “The 
Friend” was instituted, having for one of its 
main purposes to expose, and serve as a beacon 
against the Unitarian sentiments of Elias 
Hicks, which had then invaded and riven asun- 
der the Society of Friends in many parts of the 
United States, Its contributors and managers 
were men who felt themselves bound by re- 
ligious duty to act as watchmen on the walls 
of Zion, who could not hold their peace whilst 
a clear testimony to the truth, or a warning 
voice against error, might save some from the 
vortex of infidelity. Since that day we be- 
lieve their successors have felt it no less in- 
cumbent on them to exert what influence the 
periodical might have in our religious Society, 
to promote the spread of those precious Chris- 
tian principles which our early Friends advo- 
cated, by striving to build up one another in 
the same holy faith, and also to be alert in 
sounding a note of alarm upon the incursion 
of errors in doctrine or practice, either on the 
right band or on the left. Hence the revival 
of the clear religious views and writings of 
experienced men and women of the Society 
both of the primary stage of its existence, and 


the records of their exercises, sufferings and 
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labors in support of these views, and the testi- 
monies and practices flowing from them, have 
been a marked and prominent feature of the 
pages of “ The Friend.” 

We are aware that some have come to re- 
gard us as prejudiced alarmists, who have dis- 
turbed the repose of the Society unnecessarily ; 
whilst some who seem to have grown restive 
under the restraints which we believe the 
Truth imposes on the wisdom of man in his 
efforts to promote the spread of the Gospel, 
appear jealous of the circulation of “The 
Friend” among them. We trust however, 
that the remonstrances against innovations 
upon the original principles and practices of 
the Society which have of latter time been 
openly made in different Yearly Meetings, and 
the fact that a conservative reaction against 
the tide of change which has certainly set in 
from other quarters where no public de- 
monstration of it has yet been made, will have 
the effect to convince those who may have 
censured our course, that there has been, and 
still exists, a sclid ground for the warnings 
and criticisms which have been put forth from 
time to time in our columns on the subjects 
alluded to: and we hope these remonstrances 
may also be the means of inciting us all to a 
calm consideration of the duty we owe to the 
high profession we make, and a recurrence to 
first principles, with full purpose of heart, 
under the Divine blessing, to labor to build 
again the walls of Jerasalem, and repair the 
old wastes. 

That the unity of the church of Christ in 
Him as its living Head, is an object of great 
importance, is evinced by His own language 
as recorded in John xvii. 21, “ That they all 
may be one, as thou Father art in me, and I 
in thee, that they ulso may be one in us, that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” The divisions that have occurred in the 
Society of Friends in many places, sometimes 
represented by three or four small separate 
congregations which meet almost within sight 
of each other, and which are debarred from re- 
ligious fellowship on atcount of the want of 
unity which subsists among them, are not in 
accordance with the Divine will as above set 
forth in the petition of our Redeemer. The 
world around them is keen sighted enough to 
see that these professed followers of Christ 
are not “one in him,” and this fact materially 
weakens the value of their testimony to His 


mission among men, seeing that the badge of 


discipleship which He proclaimed is wanting 
among them: “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples if ye have love one 
toanother.” Now can any honest mind, well 
informed on the subject, deny that these sad 
schisms have had their origin in a modifica- 
tion of the doctrines or practices of the So- 
ciety as originally held? These changes may 
have been very slight at first, but “behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 
Some of those who have borne testimony 
against these departures have not, we are 
aware, kept their true places in the church 
militant; bat we believe that whilst not ex- 
tenuating the errors which have led them 
through by-paths out of the pale of the church, 
we cannot safely forget the primary causes 
of offence which constituted the entering 
wedge of division. 

May we not then, affectionately entreat all 
to see to it, that they do not now add fuel to 


of more modern days, and the publication of|this devouring fire, by weakly giving way to 
any deviation from that pure standard of 
































of their forefathers. 
restless persons who assume the office of lead- 
ers wherever they go, and carry others with 
them in their schemes of religious excite- 









Truth which our blessed Lord set up by his 


teachings, and which He enjoined our fore- 


fathers to display before men. If all the parts 


into which our beloved Society has been rent, 
could again heartily unite in the support of 
the simple, well known doctrines and testi- 
monies of the gospel, which Fox, Penn, and 
Barclay promulgated, what a powerful wit- 
ness such a united body would be, both to the 


outward and spiritual coming of Christ, as the 
Saviour of men! 


May all those who have been led to favor 


in any degree, doctrines or practices incon- 
sistent with our original Christian faith, re- 
flect, that it is the introduction of such things 


that is marring the harmony and efficiency 


of the Society of Friends, and promoting di- 
vision within its borders. 
sire that all may duly appreciate their indi- 
vidual responsibility in these respects, and act 
in the light of Truth as those that must give 
an account. 


Greatly do we de- 


We believe there is a large por- 
tion of the members of most of the Yearly 


Meetings, who are averse to the revolutionary 
spirit which is so rife in some individuals, and 


who desire to live and die in the simple faith 
But there are some 


ment by the sheer force of will and agitation, 


so that the real under-current and sound sen- 
timents of the body of Friends in many pla- 
ces, are obscured, 


May those hidden ones, 
who have been truly baptized into Christ, 


and know Him by living experience to be 


precious, put on strength in His name, and 
stand firmly but meekly in their allotted sta- 
tions for the faith of the Society. The pre- 
sent crisis especially demands that an open 
testimony for the Truth as it is in Jesus, 
should be borne by them within the pale of 
their respective meetings, “with all lowliness 
and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing 
one another in love.” The Lamb and his fol- 
lowers shall have the victory; and may these 
remember, that if their brethren have gone 
astray, it is their duty to endeavor to restore 
such in the spirit of meekness, and that the 
fact of any falling into error, is no warrant 
for others to indulge in hard or uncharitable 
feelings towards them, but should rather in- 
cite christian love and desires to recover them 
for whom Christ died, “considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany are actively engaged in repairing the damage done 
their property in Pittsburg by the late riot. They ex- 
pect to have the new depot ready for occupancy within 
thirty days. The building will be 190 feet long by 85 
wide, and two stories high ; the first floor is expected to 
possess every accommodation for travellers and bag- 
gage ; the second will be devoted to offices for the vari- 
ous companies ; it will contain no hotel accommodations. 
Within ten days the tracks are expected to be put in as 
good condition as before the destruction. 

The construction of the dike at White’s Ripple, the 
most important and most satisfactory work the United 
States Government has yet undertaken as regards the 
Ohio river improvement, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. It is satisfactory, in having improved the 
character of one of the worst places on the upper Ohio, 
so that the coal shippers of the Pittsburg region assert, 
that in its unfinished state, the dike has already saved 
as much coal from wreckage as the total cost of the 
work. The dike extends from the foot of, Neville Is- 
land, for a distance of nearly 2000 feet, to a point about 
opposite Osborne Station, including the locality known 
among rivermen as White’s Ripple, down to the place 
called the Trap. When finished, it will give a straight, 
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uniform channel of about 800 feet in width, thus con- 
fining the water which is now spread over 2000 feet, 
in a cross section, which must give a considerable in- 
crease of depth for navigation purposes, even at the 
most unfavorable season of the year. 

A special despatch on the 7th from Green Bay, Wis- 


ForeiGn.—The Post-office Department gives notice 
that on and after Ninth month Ist, 1877, Persia, the 
Argentine Republic, Greenland and the Danish Colonies 
of St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. Jean, become a part of 
the general Postal Union formed by the treaty of Berne, 
subject to all the provisions of said treaty, and to an 
consin, says: The village of Eaton, Brown Co., near | additional postage charge (except as thereinafter stated 
this place, was totally destroyed by fire. The forest has|with respect to direct mails to St. Thomas, St. Croix 
been burning for five weeks, the fire extending many land St. Jean, and to correspondence for Persia forward- 
miles in every direction, destroying many millions of/ed by other routes than that by way of the Persian 
feet of timber, and thousands of dollars worth of pro-/|Gulf,) to cover the expenses of sea-transportation be- 
i. Some 25 families were burned out in Eaton, |yond the limits of the general Postal Union as origin- 
osing all they possessed. ally formed by the Berne treaty. 

By a new law, all real estate owners, lessees, and rail-| The government of Guatemala is negotiating for a 
way companies in Missouri are required, under penalty |telegraph line to Mexico, which will place Guatemala 
of $10, to cut down, before the seeds ripen, the Canada|in communication with the United States and Europe. 
thistles growing upon their land, or along their road. |Mexico being favorable to the enterprise, it is believed 

The first bale of Florida cotton, was sold in Savannah |that in a short time the wires of the two countries will 
on the 7th for 12 cents per pound. be connected. 

The Centennial Board of Finance having closed its} An insurrection has again broken out in Hayti. The 
accounts with the Treasury, Acting Secretary McCor-|city of Port au Prince is declared in a state of siege. 
mick directed that the bond for $500,000 given by John! The clock in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham is said 
Welsh and Frederick Fraley, and signed by leading |to be the largest in the world. The dial is 40 feet in 
citizens of Philadelphia, should be returned to the|diameter. The hands with their counterpoises, weigh 
former; who, it is said, intends placing the document |nearly a quarter of a ton. The minute hand measures 
in the keeping of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. |19 feet in length, and moves half an inch at every beat 

The number of stamped envelopes of all sizes, in-|of the pendulum. The distance travelled by the point 
cluding newspaper wrappers, and official envelopes, jof the minute hand is nearly four miles a week. 
issued by the Post-office Department during the 7th} The Clyde shipwrights have agreed to refer disputes 
mo., was 20,017,100. with the masters to arbitration. 

The Central Council and Committee of Safety of the | great strike is looked for. 
Labor League of the District of Columbia, presented} A despatch received at the Department of State from 
resolutions to the Commissioners of the District, setting |the Secretary of Legation at Berlin, gives a very satis- 
forth the destitution among the white and colored work- |factory account of the present working of the naturaliza- 
ing men, and asking that a loan of $250,000 be at once |tion treaties between the United States and Germany. 
raised to set 2000 men at work on public improvements. |Since the convention of the treaty of 2d mo. 22d, 1868, 

It is probable that yellow fir will become the future |there has been no case arising thereunder requiring the 
ship-building material of California. Within a year |intervention of the legation. 

49 vessels have been constructed of it on the Pacific] A Berlin despatch to the Times says: In Russian 
coast, with a total capacity of 8,000 tons, and at a cost| Poland, all the males from 18 to 45 years of age are 
of $520,000. being registered preparatory to calling out the remain- 

Of a total of 195,500 tons of rails exported from Eng-|ing classes of the general levy. 
land during the last six months, 106,253 tons were steel} Russia, before the war, spent her entire revenue, and 
rails, whereas of 159,047 tons exported during the first |this fact causes discussion in Europe, as to her ability 
six months of last year, only 47,637 were steel rails. to raise money to carry on the war. Last year her 

A telegram from Omaha says that since the river|revenue was $367,500,000, and her expenses within a 
there changed its course, a heavy current has been set- | few thousand dollars of that amount. Hence the low 
ting toward the Nebraska shore, which it is thought|price at which she is compelled to market the very 
endangers the smelting works and Union Pacific shops; }large loans she has to negotiate for war expenses. 

a force of men.is kept working day and night to avert| The electoral campaign on the part of the French 
the danger. Government daily becomes more active and oppressive. 

Official information has been received of a fight be-; Republican journals are suppressed, and fines and im- 
tween Indians and United States soldiers on the Staked | prisonment have followed slight political offences. 
Plains in Texas. Also about the same time a severe 
engagement took ue between General Gibbons and 
the Nez Perce Indians at Big Hole, Montana. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s steamer 
Eten, was wrecked on the 15th ult. at Los Vilos, about 
70 miles north of Valparaiso, and about one hundred 
of those on board perished. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 
the 11th inst. American gold 105}. The market for 
United States bonds unusually quiet: Coupon 1881, 
112%; 5-20 coupon’s 1865, 107; do. 1867, 109}; do. 
1868, 1113 ; new 5’s, 1094; do. 45 per cents, 109 ; do. 4 
per cents, 105}. 

Refined petroleum is quoted at 13} a 13} cts., and 
crude in bbls. at 9} cts per gallon. 

Flour.—The prices inclining downward—Minnesota 
extra family, good at $7.50; choice at $7.75; fancy at 
$8 ; Penna. do. do, fair, at $7.25 ; good at 47.50 ; choice 
at $7.75; fancy at $8; western high grades at $8.75 a 
$10. Rye flour is steady at $4.25. 

Grain.—Wheat is in better demand—Pennsylvania 
red, prime, at $1.44; Delaware red, prime, at $1.47; 
Indiana and other No. 2 western red at $1.42 a $1.42}; 
Ohio, damp, at $1.22 a $1.35; Delaware and other 
southern amber, prime, at $1.50 a $1.51 ; Kentucky do., 
good, at $1.49 ; Kentucky white, prime, at $1.55. Rye, 
70 a 71 cts. Corn is in limited demand—Pennsylvania, 
western and southern yellow at 61a 63 cts. Oats are 
dull and unsettled. Sales of 9000 bushels at 40 a 43 
ets. for Penna. and western white; fancy at 50 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—378 loads of hay sold at $1 a $1.15 
for prime timothy, and for mixed 60 a 85 cts.; and 67 
loads of straw at 55 a 65 cts. 

The market for beef cattle is dull, but prices steady 
owning to their scarcity. Quotations 3} a 7} cts., the 
latter an extreme rate. Hogs are in fair demand and 
lower. Sales at 7} a 8 cts. for corn fed. Sheep are 
quiet at firm prices. Sales at 4 a 6 cents. 

There were 373 deaths in this city during the week 


A speedy end to the 















private one, six miles long, erected by the Viceroy of 
Chihli, is working without attempt at interference by 
the natives. Famine still ravages the northern pro- 
vinces, and cholera has appeared at several places 
along the coast. 

In Japan the rebellion was believed to be in its last 
throes, and the Government was concentrating its forces 
to deal the final blow. 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A meeting of the Committee on Instruction will be 
held on Seventh-day, the 25th inst., at 10 A. M., in the 
Committee-room on Arch St., Philadelphia. 

JosEPH WALTON, Clerk. 





The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
appointed Richard J. Allen to receive the applications 


Advices from China state, the first telegraph ala ae meg we Se ae ee eee 
"es , ‘ graph, 4/of Preparative Meeting or family schools within Phila- 


delphia Yearly Meeting. Such Teachers, or Com- 
mittees and parents desiring to employ them, may ad- 
dress or call on Richard J. Allen, at No. 472 N. Third 
St., or No. 833 N. Seventh St., Philada. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 


Teachers will be wanted for these schools, to open 
Tenth mo. Ist. Application may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
James Bromly, 641 Franklin St. 





| Drep, near Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa , 12th mo. 7th, 
1876, Davip Hunt, a member and overseer of Fallow- 
field Preparative and London-Grove Monthly Meeting, 
in the 74th year of his age. 

——,on Third-day, 7th mo. 17th, 1877, Hannan 
WILuiaMs, wife of George G. Williams, aged nearly 
et pom a beloved member of Germantown Particular 
and Frankford Monthly Meeting, Penna. This dear 
Friend was best known in her own family, where her 
sphere of duty mostly lay, and where the memory of 
her is sweet. “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
fe rest from their labors ; and their works do follow 
them.” 





, on the 9th of 8th month, 1877, MArGAret C., 
wife of Jonathan Richards, in the 61st year of her age, 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Western District. Though an invalid 
for a long time, her illness did not seem alarming until 
within a short time of her death ; during which time a 
spirit of resignation was constantly manifested, and her 
confidence was sure in the promise, as she frequently 








$2.10 each, vol. 51; from David J. Brown, City, $2, vol. | repeated it, “ He will never leave or forsake those who 
51; from Thomas Wilbur, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 51; from call upon His name.” He will take care of me; in His 
Daniel Satterthwaite, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, and for arms I rest. 


ending at noon on the 11th; 142 were adults, 231 chil- 
dren—140 of whom were under one year of age. 
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